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Literary Letters 
Given to Pupils 

§maLL red, worsted “W’s” with a 
black torch and red flame in the center 
were presented to the literary team of the 
Harding High School, of Woodlawn, 
Pennsylvania, by the superintendent of 
schools. 

Letters were received by six debators, 
three declaimers, two extemporaneous 
speakers, two orators, and one essayist. 

Just as letters are awarded to parti- 
cipants of the various sports, so should 
the participators in the realm of litera- 
ture be honored. 


Magazines from 1904 to 
1927 on Display 


AN EXHIBITION of the Critic, the 
magazine of the Lynchburg, Virginia, 
High School, from 1904 to 1927 showed 
the metamorphoses in a magazine in 
twenty-three years. 

A shield and two silver cups which 
the magazine won were also on display. 

This certainly gave a splendid oppor- 
tunity for comparison and an incentive 
to profit by the experience of other 
years. 


Can You Beat This? 


THe Reserve Record of the Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio, has a 
mailing list of 800. 

Alumni, exchanges, city newspapers, 
trustees, parents, and friends of boys in 
France, England, Germany, Austria, 
Philippine Islands and most of the states 
comprise this list. 

Four members of the circulation de- 
partment spend twenty-five hours in ad- 
dressing envelopes, folding papers, and 
sealing envelopes for each issue. 


Contest Started to Learn 
Star-Spangled Banner” 


A CONTEST, open to all home rooms 
of the Orlando (Fla.) High School, to 
Promote the learning of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was successfully car- 
tied out the second week of December. 

The contest was sponsored by an Am- 
frican history class, the members of 
which acted as a committee for the su- 
Pervising of the contest. 

A prize was given to the winning home 
foom which was judged best on a per- 
centage basis. 
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THE MONTH 


Hundred and Fifty Delegates 
at Oklahoma Meeting 


THe Oklahoma Interscholastic Press 
Association met recently, with a large 
attendance of one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates, at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of the 
university, opened the conference with 
an address of welcome which was re- 
sponded to by the president, Leo John- 
son, of Perry, Oklahoma. At the general 
conference, “Ihe Newspaper’s Obliga- 
tion to Its School” was ably discussed by 
Mr. C. S. Storms, publisher of the Wau- 
rika News-Democrat, and “Financing the 
School Newspaper,” by Mr. John H. 
Casey, associate professor of journalism 
at the University of Oklahoma. 


Five talks by high school journalists, 
two by college journalists and one by an 
instructor of journalism were given at 
the high school conference which fol- 
lowed the general meeting. 


At the meeting of the high school 
sponsors, presided over by Miss Jean Rob- 
erts of Pawhuska High School, several 
phases of the work of sponsors were dis- 
cussed, 


After the business meeting, the dele- 
gates lunched in Teepee Hall where Prof. 
H. H. Herbert spoke on “Why We Teach 
Journalism at the University of Oklaho- 


ma. 


The delegates also received complimen- 
tary tickets to the Oklahoma-Central 
State Teachers College football game. 


Illinois Association Meets 


From November 17 to 19, the Illi- 
nois High School Press Association as 
well as the Association for Teachers of 
Journalistic Writing met at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, at Champaign. 


Several professors of the Illinois School 
of Journalism and representatives of the 
Daily Illini spoke at the meeting. George 
F, Pierriot, Managing Editor of the Am- 
erican Boy magazine, also gave a very in- 
teresting talk on “The Romance of Edit- 


”» 


ing. 
Round table conferences were held 
where the delegates were given an op- 
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portunity to discuss the problems of pyb- 
lications and ask the opinions of others. 

A visit was made to the Illini publish- 
ing plant where the Daily News, the Sir- 
en, the humorous publication, the IIlio, 
the yearbook of the university, and other 
publications are printed. 

The “Journalism Jamboree,” a dance 
for the visiting journalists, was held in 
the Champaign High School gymnasium 
under the auspices of Theta Sigma Phi, 
Honorary Journalistic Society. 


The president for the coming year was 
elected from the staff of the Austin 
Times, Austin High School, Chicago. 

Certificates were awarded at the final 
luncheon held at the Wesley Foundation. 


High Schools Form 


Press Society 


THe Nortu Sipe, Central and South 
Side High Schools of Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, have organized a joint press club for 
the creation of “greater interest in high 
school journalism” and for “‘a closer re- 
lation among the press clubs in the Fort 
Wayne schools.” 

Any pupil who is actively interested 
in the work of any of the public high 
school publications is eligible for mem- 
bership. 

A democratic organization is secured 
by the rotation of the offices among the 
three schools. 

The club advisers are Miss Leah Aus- 
tin, head of publications at Central; Miss 
Mercedes Hurst, of North Side; and Miss 
Rowena Harvey, of South Side. 


“Sky High” Inaugurates 
Publicity Bureau 


FEELING that the high schools of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, were doing so 
many things of state-wide interest, the 
staff members of Sky High started a 
publicity bureau. 

William Reeves will be in charge of 
this department while Sadie Bartlett will 
be his secretary. They plan to send all 
unusual and noteworthy news to the 
twelve leading papers of the state. 


Articles will be sent out about two 
or three times a week. 





Manners are Studied at 


South Philadelphia 


MaNNERs at school, at home, and 
abroad are to be studied carefully by the 
pupils of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 

The faculty in 1921 felt the need for 
a publication so that “Everyday Man- 
ners” was the result. Already one phase 
of good manners has been tackled when 
in the spring of 1927 the Soft Voice 
Campaign was introduced. 

The many phases of etiquette and good 
manners will be discussed with the above 
mentioned text as the basis. 


Megaphone Inaugurates New 


Advertizing Prize Contest 


Students to Make First Purchases Will 
be Awarded Cash Prizes at All Ad- 
vertising Stores with Presentation 


of N. E. School Paper 


Prizes, prizes, prizes, and all for the 
asking. The MecarpHone’s big adver- 
tising contest starts today and every 
Northeaster has the opportunity to make 
use of his powers of observation and pat- 
ronage of MEGAPHONE advertisers. 


The plans of the contest involve no 
red tape and present no difficult prob- 
lems. There are three prizes of $2.00 
each, and they will be placed in the 
hands of our advertisers, all of whom 
have inserted their advertisement in this 
issue. A Northeaster upon making a 
purchase, no matter how small, from 
any advertiser will inform him that he 
is a reader of the MEGAPHONE and a stu- 
dent of Northeast. 

The fortunate Northeaster who by 
chance discovers the advertiser who has 
the prize in his possession will upon pre- 
senting a copy of the MEGAPHONE, re- 
ceive his prize. 

In order to preserve fairness in the 
awarding of prizes, the names of the ad- 
vertisers will be selected by the MeGa- 
PHONE Business Manager, Morton Sad- 
ler, and be placed in their hands secretly. 

Many students patronize the MerGa- 
PHONE advertisers because they realize 
that the products they present for sale 
are of the highest quality and again they 
are helping to support the school news- 
paper. Northeasters who have not done 
so will take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to make the acquaintance of our 
advertisers. 

A few rules are necessary and must be 
followed by all: 

. Only members of the student body 
are eligible. 

. All members of the MEGAPHONE 
staff are ineligible. 


. All prizes must be called for by 
November 1, 1927. 


. All cases of dispute will be settled 
by the Business Manager and Advis- 
er of the MEGAPHONE. Their de- 
cision will be final. 

. Only one prize will be left with an 
advertiser and the first student to 
claim it will be the winner. 

. Names and sections of winners 
must be left with advertisers 
and will be published in the next 
issue. 

Members of the staff can be consulted 
for any information concerning the con- 
test. 


The preceding article is a most 
unique way that the staff of Mrc- 
APHONE of the North East High 
School of Philadelphia used to have 
its subscribers patronize adver- 
tisers. 


We Have On Our Desk— 


Two intermediate school papers, The 
Jeffersonian of the Jefferson Intermedi- 
ate School, Detroit, Michigan, and The 
Messenger of the Orange Street School, 
New Haven, Connecticut, that are pub- 
lished and printed by the pupils of the 
school. The former is a three column 
paper of four pages while the latter has 
eight pages of two columns. The Jeffer- 
sonian is published weekly and The Mes- 
senger monthly. 


A PUMPKIN colored paper with a most 
attractive Thanksgiving front page, L 
High News, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) High 
School. This particular publication 
makes one feel the spirit of the season 
with a dash of history and the savory 
taste of turkey and pumpkin pie. The 
Senior class is responsible for the edit- 
ing and managing of this newspaper. 


A MOST unusual specimen of art work 
in the November number of Red and 
White of Lake View High School, Chica- 
go, Illinois. The eight linoleum block 
prints, one of which is a full page in size, 
printed on green and blue stock which 
is pasted in the various pages to illustrate 
a story or a news article, make a very 
colorful and artistic magazine. 


Two praiseworthy tributes to the boys 
who lost their lives in the World War, 
the Armistice Day numbers of Quaker 
Campus of the Whittier (Cal.) College 
and the York-High (Pa.) Weekly.. The 
advertisements and illustrations are very 
appropriate memorials to the soldiers who 
paid the supreme sacrifice “over there.” 
The latter paper has prepared a very 
careful list of the alumni and alumnae 
who enlisted and those who did not re- 
turn. 


Here and There— 

THREE literary contests are being 
sponsored by three departments of the 
Lewis and Clark High School of Spo- 
kane, Washington. One is an essay con- 
test directed by the mathematics club 
which will give three prizes for the three 
best essays on some unique mathematical 
experiment. A poetry contest for the 
best poem or poems written by a student 
is conducted by the English department, 
The last is another essay contest, the 
subject of which can be a personal exper- 
The best 
of all these three contests will be submit- 
ted to the Atlantic Monthly contest. 


ience, a hobby, or an opinion. 


THE semior class of the Belzoni (Miss.) 
High School has entered the news con- 
test of the Times-Picayune of New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


Each student may submit a 250-word 
story on the topic he considers the “big- 
gest news” of the week. Four cash 
prizes and four places of honorable men- 
tion are offered. Besides the individual 
prizes, a trophy will be given in Febru- 
ary to the school winning the largest 
number of points. Each place of honor- 
able mention gives one point to the school 
which the writer represents. 


IN THE International Typing Contest 
recently held in New York, the fourth, 
fifth and eighth places were won by 
Marjorie Hardy, Helen Mote, and Irene 
Leon, all of the Tucson, Arizona, High 
School. 


Miss Hardy typed eighty words to a 
minute while the other two young ladies 
did seventy-eight and a half and seventy- 
six words respectively. The Underwood 
Typewriter Company sent Miss Hardy 
as their guest because she had won the 
Arizona State Championship. 


THE school publication of the Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, High School start- 
ed its annual subscription drive by or- 
ganizing its staff and other pupils into 
three teams. 


These teams represented three Chinese 
tongs: the Chop Sueys, the Foo Yuengs, 
and the Su Gums. 


Two students who were editors on the 
staff of the Main Avenue Huisache of the 
Main Avenue High School, San Antonio, 
Texas, continue their good work on theif 
college publication, the Daily Texan at 
Texas University. 

Robert Lee Rhea is the Monday night 
editor and Max Oppenheimer, the Tues- 
day editor. 

(Turn to page 15.) 
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The Relation of the School Paper 


to the Community 
By SELDEN CARLYLE ADAMS 


Assistant Director, Division of Publications, National Editorial Association 


NY activity —in the curriculum 
or out of it—which does not bear 
a definite relation to the central 
purpose of the school, has no place in 
the program of an educational institu- 
tion supported by public funds. In the 
light of this assertion, let us think for 
a little while of the school newspaper or 
magazine. Let us consider whether there 
is any justification for the existence of 
such publications. 

Most of my experience has been in 
the daily newspaper field. Although my 
college work was in a teacher training 
institution, I have never taught in the 
public schools. Therefore, in developing 
this theme, I called upon my co-worker 
in the Division of Publications, Miss 
Jessie M. Robbins, a former high school 
teacher of English, and her suggestions 
have been of vital assistance in preparing 
the address. 

When I was educational editor of a 
large midwestern newspaper, I gave much 
attention to determining what might be 
termed the real mission of the school in 
our democratic organization. In 1918 
the educators of America received 
the best answer to this problem, 
which has been submitted thus far. It 
came as the result of the work of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, appointed by the 
National Education Association. The 
commission held lengthy sessions under 
the chairmanship of Charles D. King- 
sley of Massachusetts, and finally decided 
upon what it believed to be the seven 
cardinal objectives in secondary educa- 
tion. They are: sound health, worthy 


home membership, mastery of the tools, 
techniques and spirit of learning, faith- 
ful citizenship, vocational effectiveness, 
wise use of leisure, and ethical character. 

If these seven points constitute the 
purpose of the work of the school, then 
every school activity should bear a de- 


finite relation to some of them. Does 
the school newspaper contribute to any 
of the seven objectives? 

_ Every school is a community within 
itself. Some of you may come from 
schools with less than a hundred pupils. 
I know that some of you represent 
schools with more than two thousand 
members. But each is a community be- 
cause it is composed of a group of people 
Whose interests and aims are common 
and who share common privileges or 
problems. The one institution in such 
a community which can hold the group 
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Mr. S. Carlyle Adams is remem- 
bered by members of the Associa- 
tion as one who contributed large- 
ly to the success of the 1927 
Convention. He is a newspaper 
man of experience and he has the 
point of view of a schoolman 
through his connection with the 


Journal of the N. E. A. 


together, which can sustain the interest 
of each member in those things which 
concern the others, is the school news- 
paper. Because the school paper is large- 
ly an institution maintained and oper- 
ated by pupils, it is able to exert a tre- 
mendous influence upon the members of 
the school. It is able to reach the pupils 
in a manner not open to teacher, prin- 
cipal or superintendent. 

Take the first of the seven objectives, 
sound health. Few school papers need 
suggestions about how to promote this 
principle. Many of them devote most 
of their attention to school athletics. 
Classes in physical education seldom need 
to be advertised. But is this the whole 
problem of health as it relates to the 
school? 

The opening of the school term al- 
ways presents a serious problem to prin- 
cipals and superintendents of schools. 
They may not tell you much about it 
but it worries them tremendously. That 
is the problem of the cigaret and the high 
school boy. It is fundamentally a prob- 
lem of health. You can find ample in- 
formation and statistics to show the ill 
effect of the cigaret on the health and 
strength of the boy whose progress and 
happiness depend upon a sound body and 
a clear brain. This is a community prob- 
lem to be faced by the school paper. 

Is your school sanitary? Are its sur- 
roundings conducive to healthful living? 
Are its pupils subject to epidemic germs? 
These are matters in which the influence 
of the school paper can be felt. They 
are subjects upon which it can speak 
with power because it represents the 
members of the school. 

Can the school paper contribute to 
worthy home-membership? Does the 
school itself do that? Consider your 
classes in homemaking for girls. Some 
schools offer that course to boys as well. 
Boys need a knowledge of food values, 
home sanitation and household budgets. 
Most business men have to select their 
own lunches at hotels, cafeterias, or res- 
taurants. Household plumbing and the 


care of the furnace are tasks which falf 
to the men in a home. Homemaking 
courses for boys are preparing for such 
duties. In this same connection the high 
school paper can help by offering sug’ges- 
tions to pupils who eat in the school 
cafeteria. I have seen some most amaz- 
ing events in a line of pupils selecting 
school lunches. 

In your school paper you give much 
attention to the publication of “personal 
items.” You use intimate paragraphs 
about members of the school and you 
have found that those paragraphs if well 
written constitute some of the most pop- 
ular reading matter in your paper. Have 
you remembered, in writing them, that 
the school paper goes back to the home? 
When you spea': of the circulation of 
your paper do not overlook the fathers 
and mothers or o!der brothers and sisters, 
who read the paper. Likewise, do not 
forget them in your writing. Well writ- 
ten “personal items” serve to strengthen 
the tie between the home and the school. 
Your Parent-Teacher Association de- 
serves a prominent place in the columns. 
of your publication. It is a movement 
worthy of the attention of a special writ- 
er or editor. It is an organization de- 
voted entirely to your welfare. You owe 
it your support. 

The objective of citizenship, I believe, 
offers great possibilities to the high school 
editor. The development of citizenship 
is the greatest function of the school. 
Because the school is an organized com- 
munity in itself, it is a training ground 
for participation in the greater commun- 
ity life which the pupil enters when he 
graduates. 

One of the greatest newswriters of 
America today is David Lawrence. You 
all know about him but probably not 
many of you know that he began his 
career as a newswriter on a high school 
pupils’ publication. When David Law- 
rence was a junior in the Masten Park 
High School of Buffalo, he was associate 
editor of The Masten Park Chronicle. 
In his senior year he served as both edit- 
or and business manager. Those of us 
who know him now, regard that dual 
capacity as most significant. Today he 
is famous as a writer, as an editor, as a 
publisher and as a business man. He is 
president of the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation, president of The United States 
Daily, and a contributor of daily reviews 
of American politics to hundreds of 
newspapers throughout the country. As 





Nan Woods Reniers has said, David Law- 
“Yesterday, a school 
As a 
boy he strove to develop the ideal of 


rence’s field was 


community; today, the world.” 


community citizenship among the mem- 
To- 


day, through his great newspaper, The 


bers of his own high school body. 


United States Daily, he is presenting the 
movements of our great Federal Govern- 
ment to students, economists, educators, 
lawyers, merchants and others all over 
the United States. He is making a dis- 


tinct contribution to American citizen- 


ship. 


1 Ye 
I used the story of Mr. Lawrence to 


emphasize the point of citizenship, but 


: ae 
it bears also upon the objective of voca- 


Worl 


newspaper is becoming a vocational guide 


; ae : 
tional effectiveness. on the school 


post to hundreds of boys and girls in 


our high schools. First of all it sug- 


gests 
gest 


: ia 
the great profession of journalism 


gut I am aware that a majority of you 
will not enter the newspaper field. When 
I address high school classes in journal- 
ism I find a very small percentage 
definitely looking forward to that work. 
But I think of six other fields of endeav- 
cr suggested by work on the high school 


The 


Most of you have learned 


newspaper. first is advertising. 


what a tre- 
mendously important factor this is in the 
life of your publication. Incidentally I 
hope you have learned that the best way 
to sell advertising—or circulation—is on 
a business and not a charity basis. I 
advertisements 


heartily dislike to see 


which begin with the words: “Compli- 


” 


ments of If the advertising space 
in your paper does not have selling pow- 
er, your paper is not worth publishing. 

Another vocational field suggested by 
the school paper is that of business man- 
agement. Others are salesmanship, book- 
keeping, and stenography. Then, I won- 
der if many of you have thought of the 
professional possibilities in the field of 
education itself. I was drawn into that 
work through my interest in education, 
developed while writing about schools 
for metropolitan dailies. The future of 
the teaching profession was never bright- 
er—for both men and women—than to- 
day. There are more men in that work 
than in any other profession. For wo- 
men it is the most popular of all pro- 
fessions. 


The sixth objective is wise use of leis- 
ure. With the growing popularity of 
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the weekly school newspaper, replacing 
the monthly magazine, the so-called “‘lit- 
erary department” has disappeared. But 
there is another type of “literary depart- 
ment” which is well worthy of a place 
in the weekly. That is a space, conducted 
by a capable pupil, which devotes its 
attention to the encouragement of good 
reading on the part of the school’s mem- 
bers. In making this department thor- 
oughly effective your teachers of Eng- 
lish may be of tremendous help. The 
trend of our economic and social move- 
toward a condition in which 
people are to have an increasing amount 
of spare time. Some industrial concerns 
already have adopted the five-hour day 
How better could the 
additional day be used than in the en- 
richment of the individual’s life through 


ments is 


fer their laborers. 


good reading, music, art, and physical 


recreation? I appeal to you, with your 


powerful influence over the high school 


pupils cf America, to prepare your fel- 
lows fer such use of their spare hours. 
What can the school paper contribute 
The possibilities 
You are aware of 
criticisms of 


to ethical cl 


here are 


racter. 
unlimited. 

the wholesale destructive 
high school and college students coa- 
You know 
Des- 


stantly abroad in our land. 
that most of them are unfounded. 
tructive criticism never helps anyone. 
But those of us who have taken active 
part in political movements know that 
meral charges are difficult to counteract. 

At a meeting here in New York a 
little more than a year ago I heard a man 
advocate that all high schools be abol- 
ished because he had seen some high 
school boys and girls drunk in a cafe 
at two o'clock in the morning. Just 
because there are people of that sort in 
our country it is doubly important that 
the conduct of high school pupils be 
such that the reputation of the whole 
body will be protected to the highest pos- 
sible degree. You can encourage that 
in your editorials. 


We shall have to admit that there are 
in every school a few members who de- 
serve censure. In a school of a thous- 
and pupils there may be some who will 
drink in the course of a year, and per- 
haps who will become intoxicated. They 
are handled quietly and firmly by the 
student body which seeks to promote the 
school’s best interests. 


But in your news columns, give your 
readers outside the school, a picture of 
some of the constructive things that the 
great majority of high school pupils 
really do from day to day. You can find 
and present ample proof that there are 
many young folk among your number 
who are not pulling down the support- 
ing pillars of American morals. 


I hold in my hand a copy of The Talis- 
man, published by the pupils of Ballard 


High School, Seattle, Washington, and | 
am attracted by these words which ap. 
pear on the masthead: “The Talisman 
seeks to avert all evil influences directed 
against the best interests of the cause 
of education. The Talisman desires to 
represent, at all times, the spirit of pro- 
gressive American Youth, awake to the 
obligations of today.” 


What could be a better goal for a 
school publication? 

Now that we have indicated the argu- 
ments for the existence of the high school 
paper, let us look again at those objec- 
tives of secondary education. In devel- 
oping them I have tried to show that all 
of them deal with the relation of the 
individual to his fellows or to the com- 
munity. I use the word “community” 
as it refers to society or the body of 
mankind. Then, what is, or what may 
be, the relation of the school paper to 
the community? 


We that are members 
cf the school community. But you spend 
only six or seven hours a day in school. 
You are also members of the civic com- 
munity. You are citizens of your city, 
state, and nation, You are not 
going to school to learn to live; you are 
living now. The boy is as much a citi- 
zen as the man. 


have said you 


your 


I know of no institution better equip- 
ped to unite all the school forces of a 
city or district, than the school paper. 
It informs us about the work we are all 
doing. We learn to know each other 
better. One of the greatest evils in mod- 
ern school life is the tendency toward 
provincialism. Too often school spirit 
is expressed in terms of ill will toward 
the other schools in a given locality. The 
good school paper, through its editorial 
columns and its courteous treatment of 
interscholastic news, may counteract this 
attitude. Even more acute is the prob- 
lem of class rivalry. It is un-demo- 
cratic and un-American. It may be best 
broken down by the school paper which 
is supported by all classes. But when 
we have created good will between the 
classes and the schools we have not yet 
exhausted the community possibilities of 
the school paper. 


Schools are expensive. The expense 
is borne by the taxpayers and those tax- 
payers are interested in realizing the re 
turns from their investment. This is 4 
matter in which your city school super- 
intendent is vitally interested. One of 
his greatest tasks is to present to the pub 
lic the financial needs of the school. Sine 
this tremendous investment of fu 
works directly to your own welfare, 
would it not be a splendid act on you 
part to help the superintendent in this 
work? Make an earnest effort to have 
your school paper read by the parents 

(Turn to page 16.) 
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“Ventures and Verse” Published in Book Form 


By MYRA L. McCOY 
Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


WO years ago when the Lincoln 
T Log staff decided to publish a lit- 
erary supplement of two inside 
pages as a special feature of the Christ- 
mas issue of the schcol newspaper, the 
reporters began looking about for poetry 
for these pages. Every student who was 
known to have written any verse was 
asked to submit some for publication. 
Responses to the request were so nu- 
merous as to convince the staff adviser 
that a poetry column as a regular fea- 


ture would be of interest to the student 
body. The freshness of subject matter 
and originality of treatment of some of 
the poems made her wonder if there were 
not some students in school who would 
enjoy such an outlet for self expression. 

Convinced that the regular work of 
the English classes frequently kindles no 
burning fire to drive the boys and girls 
to attempt to shape their own reflections, 
aspirations and ideals into forms worthy 
of record in print, the adviser decided to 
use the new column as a means to this 
end, 


With this in mind word was circulated 
among the English classes that the edit- 
ors of the Log would welcome all con- 
tributions to the new column, which 
they modestly entitled ‘Ventures in 
Verse.” 


In order to encourage an interest in 
creative writing the adviser talked with 
every child who contributed verse. She 
discussed the thought of his work, read 
his verses with sympathetic appreciation 


[9s7 


ber, 


Miss Myra L. McCoy, the advis- 
er to the LiNcoLN Loe staff is to 
be commended for the splendid 
idea of publishing the creative 
work of students in a Separate 
booklet. 


and refrained from all pedagogic correc- 
tion. 

Not long after the project was under- 
taken, a literary society, the Scribes, was 
organized. with a view to fostering crea- 
tive writing among school students. 


Thrilled by the verse in Hughes 
Mearns’ “Creative Youth,” the staff ad- 
viser gained permission to address the 
Scribes and read to them selections from 
the book. At the conclusion of the 
reading several of the young scribes 
evinced eagerness to write verse for pub- 
lication. Some of the English teachers 
then became interested in the project 
and gave time each semester to the study 
of versification in connection with the 
regular poetry assignment. 


At the meetings of the Scribes, in the 
English classrooms and in individual con- 
ferences with the adviser the young writ- 
ers were made to feel that real quality 
and style can not be built up artificially 
but must work out of the true experi- 
ences and efforts of the writers them- 
selves. 


Steadily the group of contributors in- 
creased and the number of contributions 
grew in number. Frequently timid 
writers, under sufficient encouragement, 
shyly brought forth secret notebooks 
filled with first attempts. 

Readers of the column were enthusias- 
tic in their reception of the verse. Rec- 
ognition came from pupils and teach- 
ers, members of the board of education 
and parents. 

To encourage Lincoln boys and girls 
who have literary inclinations and to 
bring forth creative efforts from other 
secret notebooks, the staff adviser finally 
decided to gather together the best of 
the verse published in the school year of 
1926 and 1927. The result is ‘‘Ven- 
tures,” a slender volume of verse, forty- 
four poems, the work of twenty-eight 
different students varying in age from 
twelve to nineteen. 

In most cases the best poems in this 
collection were written and many times 
rewritten before they reached their pres- 
ent form and content. 


TS 


The two half tones which are used 
for illustrations were taken from etch- 
ings done by two students in the senior 
art class. 

Just what the project has done for the 
school and for individual students is 
difficult to estimate. Perhaps the most 
cbvious result of the publication of 
“Ventures” is that the art department 
and the English department feel an in- 
creased interest in the school publication 
and look for every opportunity to con- 
tribute material and to co-operate with 
the staff in making the newspaper an 
attractive interesting publication. 

New contributors to “Ventures in 
Verse” have been submitting poems and 
asking assistance. 

The Scribes and English classes are 
working with interest in the preparation 
of short stories, informal essays and verse 
for the coming Christmas issue of the 
Lincoin Log. With this new stimulus 
to creative writing the staff and adviser 
are already looking forward to the pub- 
lication of a new volume of verse next 
year. 


Winter Cover Drawn 
for “Pulse” 


Tue cover for this number of THE 
Review was gladly furnished by The 
Pulse of Washington High School, Ced- 


ar Rapids, Iowa. 





Juvenile Newspaper Contests---What Points 
Decide the Winner? 


SE ae going, Mr. P. ,” was 


the cheery note scribbled by 

an enterprising sales manager 
to a subordinate whose salary check was 
being enclosed in the same envelope. The 
chief sales manager was a practical psy- 
chologist. He knew that even ten 
thousand dollar district managers could 
respond with a school-boy glow to a 
personal message. For pychology tells 
us that feeling (as well as mental deci- 
sions) helps determine our daily suc- 
cesses. It is reasonable surely to acknow- 
ledge that feelings help color our ulti- 
mate attitudes, even though unconscious- 
ly. Our attitudes in turn, create an at- 
mosphere that ultimately influences our 
continued failure or success (e. g. an at- 
mosphere vital, constructive, and con- 
tagious, or an atmosphere negative, op- 
pressive or disturbingly agitative). And 
so a note that heralds us with the cheery 
approval that we have accomplished 
“Good going” becomes a talisman! We 
respond with further courage and initi- 
ative because someone has tuned in and 
set our emotions vibrating to add to the 
pallid atmosphere of a discordant day. 
Does your newsheet tune in with a vig- 
wrous stimulus? What feeling does it 
express? What reaction will it stimu- 
late? What is the spirit of its atmos- 
phere or personality? 

In summarizing for juvenile news edit- 
ors the few points to use as goals, I 
would place at the head of the list the 
word atmosphere—or personality, to be 
used as the test of a glowingly and grow- 
ingly successful sheet. All magazines, 
all daily newsheets strive to create a 
news or page atmosphere, which the 
reader recognizes as distinctly the per- 
sonality of that sheet and not of another 
publication. To covet this publication 
atmosphere or personality should be the 
aim of those directly responsible for get- 
ting out the magazine or newsheet. 

Certain policies agreed upon by the 
juvenile news editors will help in estab- 
lishing a beginning atmosphere. For ex- 
ample, shall the paper stress the third 
person as narrator or the first person as 
participator in featuring account of 
school events? Shall the paper empha- 
size humor? To what extent? (A small 
percentage of humor greatly brightens 
the paper; too large a proportion of jokes 
creates one of two impressions: either a 
scarcity of news or poor taste on part of 
school editors and advisers who allow 
the color of the sheet to take on a too 
barbaric hue). Shall the sheet represent 
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By IDA E. ROGER, B. S. 


Miss Roger was one of the final 
judges in the 1927 March Press As- 
sociation contest, and is a 1921 
Alumnus of Columbia University. 


largely the opinions of the senior class? 

Shall the editorial department be oc- 

casionally supplemented by faculty con- 

tributions? Shall the paper represent 
student opinion only? Shall co-opera- 
tive town projects receive interesting 
comment or shall the paper be strictly 
academic and limited to school life only? 

Etc., etc. Shall the style of the paper 

be formal or informal? Etc., etc. Shall 

it be issued weekly or as a monthly? 

Ete. 

Points of excellence which go far to- 
ward placing a newsheet at least in the 
grand march, from which the winner is 
chosen, can be inferred from the follow- 
ing questions: 

I. Personality—Has your newsheet that 
quality which makes it stand out as 
“different”’? 

1. Or does it read merely as an as- 

signed composite of  flavorless 
write-ups of but mildly inter- 
ested reporters? 
Is it breezy without being 
“cheap”? Good taste demands 
both enthusiasm and _ restraint. 
Any paper that does not vibrate 
with enthusiastic and_ spirited 
comment is colorless; a paper full 
of articles exhibiting no restraint 
is apt to appear noisy or flip- 
pant. 


Il. News 
1. Does it present definite pictures 
—a panorama of school events, 
interests, forecastings, etc.? A 
newsheet should contain news, 
not mere stories and theorizing, 


Is it a vehicle appealing to juve- 
nile readers—that is, has it the 
mark of more than adult work- 
manship and planning? 

Is its scope general or limited to 
a few upper classes? Does it 
cover important departments? 
Is each classroom represented by 
some item however small? 

III. Make-Up 


1. Does it attract? 


2. Does arrangement make for 
beauty, and also for ease in 
reading? Do the various de- 
partments help classify news 
items so that confusion is not 
felt at a glance? (Miscellaneous 
unclassified succession of news 
write-ups should be organized 
under class headings or distrib- 
uted under various depart- 
ments). 


IV. Composition Quality 


1. Granted that there is something 
to say (NEWS), how is it said? 
Brightly, briskly, stupidly, dully, 
extravagantly, or mechanically? 
Is the vocabulary well chosen? 
Are sentences clear and em- 
phatic? 

Is originality apparent, or is 
there a sameness without high 
lights? (Like a garden of dull 
leaves without flowers). 
Do the articles show naturalness 
or have they been pruned of all 
vitality (childishness, joy, fun, 
expectation, etc.)? Not vapor- 
izing nor flowered composition 
effusions should be allowed by 
the editor; but short, unassuming 
juvenile expression is acceptable 
as a fair standard of attainment 
if the paper is to be the pupils’ 
own project. 
FINAL DON’ TS 
1. Don’t attempt thick annual or cat- 
alog forms involving heavy expense 
Many simple consecutive issues are ptfe- 
ferable to the single yearly project. The 
small inexpensive issue can keep abreast 
with the school news because issued of- 
ten. The “annual” prints news that ha 
been kept filed in cold storage. 
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2. Don’t attempt too much in a sin- 
gle issue. No city paper in a single edi- 
tion attempts to exhaust the city possi- 
bility for “fillers.” 

3. Don’t overdo the poetry field. This 
is worth including, but like meticulously 
carved cameos, poetry is best exhibited 
by centering the attention upon one 
product alone. Therefore choose the 
best to exhibit, and omit mediocre jingle 
which should not be dignified with the 
name poetry. Mediocre poetic products 
will soon be noted by exchanges and the 
poetry editor “ragged” for accepting the 


policy which borders upon ‘an open 
door to any contributor.” 
SUMMARY 

Give your paper definite consideration 
to see whether it has: 

1. Atmosphere that is distinctive 
rather than imitative or colorless. 

2. An emotional appeal that will be 
felt by the subscribers. 

3. Standards of “good taste.” 

4. News sufficient to prove a live edi- 
torial board is functioning and is ambi- 
tious to make the paper more than an 
incidental school feature. (The newsheet 


Place Geography and Map Reading 
Motivated by the School Paper 


By ELSIE T. FETZER 
Mill School, Cleveland, Ohio 


LACE geography, always a mere 
P collection of symbols to the aver- 

age child, was brought to life at 
Mill School through our Mill Wheel Ex- 
changes. 
off Oakland, California, 
came congratulations from two former 
They had read about the 


new silver cup we had won in the Colum- 


From far 


Mill pupils. 


bia Scholastic Press Association contest 
for elementary newspapers. The pupi's 
who edited the paper were especially in- 
terested in Ellen’s letter because she had 
They knew Ellen 
had gone to Oakland, but just where 
was Oakland? 

A New Haven, Connecticut, paper 
was interesting to one boy who had lived 


been their classmate. 





should be made a “high spot” among 
pupils’ activities). 

5. Make-up that shows organization 
rather than scant “arrangement—with- 
a-purpose.” The placing of material 
should result in a well arranged page 
with sometimes an occasional illustration. 
(Illustrations are often used in mimeo- 
graphed sheets). 

6. Composition qualities proving pu- 
pil application of classroom aims and 
standards, 


7. Messages that are convincingly na- 
tural and juvenile. 


there. The other pupils wanted to see 
where he had gone to school. 

Scmeone suggested using a large blank 
map of the United States to show where 
schools, that had exchanges with us, 
were. 


The children were interpreting ideas 
in their map reading. They were seeing, 
through the symbols on the map,: the 
thought behind the symbol. This was 
real map reading. The map used in this 
study looked like this. 


Miss Elsie C. Fetzer is a 6-B stu- 
dent in the Mill School, an elemen- 
tary school in Cleveland. 





1, Seattle, Washington 10. Ataka, Oklahoma 19. Williamsport, Pa. 28. Leonia, New Jersey 
2. Berkeley, California 11. Grand Rapids, Wis. 20. Asheville, N. C. 29. Fairfield, California 
3. Oakland, California 12. Monroe, Wisconsin 21. New York City 30. Selma, California 

4. San Francisco, Calif. 13. Chicago, Illinois 22. Hempstead, New York 31. Zumbroto, Minnesota 
5. Fairchild, California 14. Alton, Illinois 23. Richmond Hill, N. Y. 82. Trenton, New Jersey 
6. San Diego, California 15. Memphis, Tennessee 24. New Haven, Connecticut 33. Boston, Massachusetts 
7. Brisbank, North Dakota 16. Fort Wayne, Indiana 25. New Rochelle, N. Y. 384. New London, Conn. 
8. Montivedeo, Minnesota 17. Dublin, Ohio 26. Worcester, Mass. 

9. Kansas City, Kansas 18. Buffalo, New York 27. Paterson, New Jersey 
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Christmas -- a la Mode 


7. RALPH HUTTON, successful 


newspaper man and leading fea- 
ture writer on the staff of the 
Chicago “Herald,” Christmas was mere- 
ly a season which afforded cub reporters 
and column editors an opportunity to 
wax sentimental and write lengthy and 
numerous articles, all of which came un- 
der the general heading of “sob stuff.” 
He knew that some of this at least had 
to be printed for the simple reason that 
the public demanded it. He was not a 
cynic on the subject nor did he see any- 
thing particularly wrong in Christmas 
spirit. He only regarded it as a sort of 
harmless form of madness with which he 
had never been afflicted. 

For nearly fifteen years now, he had 
been too busy making a name for himself 
in his chosen profession to think of much 
else. Now, at thirty-five, he was fast 
He could afford to 
slow up a little but, at this time he found 
that he had no desire to do so. He had 


no other interests besides his work, no 


nearing the top. 


home ties, except perhaps his mother who 
lived in a small, sleepy old village, some- 


where down in Virginia. Regularly ev- 


ery month she received a_ substantial 
check from Ralph and, just as regularly 
every Christmas, a letter saying that he 


was sorry but he would not be able to 
get home that year. His excuse would 
be an important conference in San Fran- 
cisco, a big story to cover in St. Louis, 
or perhaps a much desired interview in 
New York. 

The last mentioned happened to be the 
reason why Ralph found himself walking 
listlessly up Fifth Avenue wondering 
what.to do with himself and why on 
earth he felt so—well—restless was what 
he called it. If he had been honest enough 
to admit it, he was just plain lonesome. 
His mind insisted upon traveling back 
to other Christmas Eves in his high school 
days, Christmas Eves filled with laugh- 
ter and good times and the hearty good 
fellowship of boys and girls, known since 
childhood. Then there was one Christ- 
mas Eve which even now he hated to 
think about. So he thrust his hands in- 
to his pockets, quickened his pace, and 
determined not to let such thoughts dis- 
turb him. 
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“High School Oracle’ 
Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) High School 


A Christmas story with senti- 
ment plus a surprise ending that 
would do O. Henry justice. 


Suddenly, his foot struck something 
soft, half buried in the snow. Picking 
it up, he discovered that it was a beaded 
bag, small and expensive-looking. Not 
wanting to examine its contents under 
the curious glances of passersby, he has- 
tily stuffed it into his overcoat pocket 
and went back to his hotel. On open- 
ing the bag, he found that it contained 
the usual feminine conglomeration, a 
compact, several keys, a small comb, a 
change purse and a very small white 
handkerchief with an ‘“‘M” embroidered 
in one corner. However, these gave no 
hint as to who the owner might be, so 
he opened the change purse. The card 
that he found there immediately brought 
back all those disturbing thoughts that 
he had tried so hard to forget. It would 
not have meant much to anyone else 
perhaps, just, ““Mary Smith, Hotel Com- 
modore,” but to him it recalled that 
Christmas Eve the year after he had grad- 
uated from college. The details were 
painfully clear in his mind. 

He had taken Mary for a sleigh ride. 
The night had been perfect, clear and 
crisp, with a big silvery moon climbing 
up over the tops of the glistening trees. 


He could remember yet how Mary had © 


teased when he had tried to make up a 
poem about it. He had been supremely 
happy that night; their future seemed 
so clear, so wonderful. They would 
have been married in the spring—then 
a little house in the suburbs of a nearby 
city. “Near enough so that our mothers 
can come and visit us,” Mary had said. 
Everything had seemed so sure. Along 
came a childish misunderstanding, a short 
bitter quarrel and then Chicago, alone, 
and hard work. 


Soon he had realized what a mistake 
it all was, but his foolish pride had pre- 
vented him from writing until it was 
too late, for a little less than a year later 
his mother had sent him a clipping from 
his home town newspaper, just a short 
paragraph, but sufficient to destroy his 
fondest hopes. ‘““The many friends of 
Miss Mary Smith, of Elm Terrace are 
happy to hear of her marriage—.” That 
was all he needed to read. There was 
only his work left. His pride had cost 
him dearly. 


Now he came to his senses with an 
impatient shrug. Just “Mary Smith” on 
a calling card, in a city of a million 
Smiths, was enough to send a whole train 
of useless and painful reminiscences 
through his mind. Calling himself an 
idiot, he once more thrust the bag and 
its contents into his pocket and started 
out to return it to its owner. 


The lobby of the Hotel Commodore 
was thronged with a smartly-attired, 
self-satisfied mass of people, laughing 
and talking, waiting for friends or hur- 
rying off to attend receptions or to keep 
theatre engagements. While Ralph was 
awaiting his turn at the desk, he directed 
his attention to the crowd around him. 
Several moments later the clerk’s polite 
“What is it, sir?” fell on deaf ears, for 
Ralph was deeply engrossed in studying 
the back of a young person who was 
standing alone about fifty feet away 
from him. Her dress did not in any 
way distinguish her from the other hand- 
somely gowned women about her, a soft 
gray fur wrap, a conventional snug lit- 
tle hat of metallic cloth pulled well 
down over short crisply-curling bobbed 
hair; but the set of her slim shoulders 
and the lift of her small head were so 
familiar that Ralph’s heart began to act 
in a most peculiar way. A second later, 
he made a dash in her direction that caus- 
ed the carefully correct clerk to lift his 
eyebrows in astonishment. The young 
lady had turned around and the glance 
that she had bestowed upon Ralph had 
scarcely been that of a disinterested pass- 
erby. 

An hour later, they were still standing 
in the same spot, talking breathlessly. 
After fifteen years, there was so much to 
explain— why Ralph hadn’t written, 
what a mistake that short paragraph in 
the home town paper had been and then, 
of course, what they both had been do- 
ing since that Christmas when Ralph 
had left so suddenly for Chicago. Mary 
had left shortly after that, too, to take 
a position in New York. Since her moth- 
er’s death several months after she had 
neither heard nor cared to hear anything 
from home. 


The all-important fact to Ralph now 
was that Mary was still Mary Smith. 
Suddenly he demanded, “‘Say Mary, we've 
wasted an awful lot of time, haven't 
we?” 


“Yes,” said Mary, with a hint of tears 
on her long lashes. 
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“Well, we’re not going to waste any 
more,” said Ralph, decidedly, ushering 
the weakly protesting Mary out the front 
door and into a taxicab. ‘“‘The Little 
Church Around the Corner, and don’t 
waste any time getting there,” he direct- 
ed the grinning driver. 


Two hours later a very happy Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Hutton were speeding south- 
ward for an old-time Christmas at home. 


“Say Mary,” said Ralph, suddenly, 
drawing from his pocket the bag that had 
played such an important part in the 
evening’s proceedings, “I never gave you 
back your bag. To think that I should 
find it, with all the other people in New 
York who might have found it instead. 
That’s fate for you.” 


“But dear,” said the astonished Mary, 
“that isn’t my bag!” 


Fire Drill Proves Scource 
of Interest to Students 


Brrr, brrr, brrr, brrr! 
Hurrah! A fire drill. 


For those in Latin it is a life saver. 
those in study hall might swear at it if 
they were not ladies and gentlemen. 


Everyone crowds around the bulletin 
board to see which fire escape is to be 
used. Then the relay starts down the 
hall. A young lady is seen to be weep- 
ing copiously and crying, “Fireman, save 
my child.” 

Well, when the fourth floor crowd 
is joined by the third floor crowd and 
then the second floor crowd is mixed in, 
and salt and pepper added, what have 
you got? Magnolia. 

A fire sale at Lit Brothers is calm and 
serene toward a high school fire drill. It 
must be a pleasure to see a fire drill in 
a deaf and dumb asylum. 


After passing through four or five 
sub-basements, we are greeted by the 
sunshine and a gust of wind. Oh, that 
wind! How could it be so cruel? A fire 
drill is never scheduled for a nice calm 
day, but always when the wind can play 
racing tag around the girl’s marcels. In- 
cidentally the boys object also to having 
their “stay-combed” hair mussed. The 
weather man must surely be consulted. 


After giving us time to take a walk 
and make a date for the next evening, 
the bell rings. About five minutes later, 
we start to enter the building. If the 
exit was rather rushed, the entrance is 
more like a funeral march. It is sur- 
prising the number of weak hearts that 
may be discovered in school during a 
fire drill. Those same hearts are amaz- 
ingly strong out on the athletic field. 

The crowds thin out as the steps wind 
up. Finally the last door slams shut 
behind the last latecomer and the halls 
are again quiet. 

—The Beacon, 
Overbrook H. S., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


oo eee 
| A student’s idea of a fire drill. 
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Pupils Edit “Heights Press” 


By AMBROSE P. SPENCER 


E idea of a school edited edition 

I of the community newspaper or- 
iginated in the mind of our pub- 
licity director, an experienced newspaper 
The Heights Press offered the 
news classes of Cleveland Heights high 


man. 


school the opportunity of covering the 
usual community news sources and writ- 
ing the copy for the November 25 issue. 

The editors of the Press provided a list 
of assignments covering their usual 
These sources em- 
brace a section including Cleveland 
Heights and Shaker Heights, residen- 
tial suburbs of Cleveland, and in addi- 


tion several outlying villages. 


sources of live news. 


Among 
the assignments covered were council 
meetings of three different communities, 
a police court session, police and fire 
station news of the two cities named, and 
church and school affairs. 

The editors of the Black and Gold, the 
Cleveland Heights High School news- 
paper took over general supervision of 
the project, under the direction of the 


faculty adviser. The tips received from 


the editors of the Heights Press were as- 


signed to thirty-seven members of the 
news classes. The editor-in-chief and 
news editor planned the front page lay- 
out including a three-column piece of 
art. The sport staff arranged for a 
sport page although this was a new fea- 
ture for this paper. The associate editor 
wrote one editorial and selected another 
from material that came to her desk. 

As the stories came in from the re- 
porters the copy was read first by the 
page editor, then by the editor-in-chief 
and after typing, by the adviser. When 
a story had received the adviser’s final 
O. K., the editor indicated the headline 
required, which was written and placed 


PEG LE LEGO 
7 GALI LS 4 


with the story, after the adviser’s approv- 
al. 

A part of the original plan provided 
for the inclusion of considerable mater- 
ial by members of the faculty and stu- 
dent leaders of school organizations. 
These were gathered by members of the 
Journalism club, an organization dis- 
tinct from the news classes. In the énd, 
live news was given precedence although 
articles by the superintendent of schools, 
assistant superintendent and principal of 
the high school were given space. 

One of the noteworthy things in con- 
nection with this project was the enthu- 
siasm with which the students went into 
it. Only three of those sent out came 
back without news and their reports in- 
dicated that they had made every effort 
within their powers to get something. 
A girl sent to the fire station followed 
up a tip and brought in a delightful hu- 
man interest story. One boy spent the 
Wednesday evening before Thanksgiv- 
ing at a police court session and turned 
in his story the following morning. 

In conclusion I quote the opinion of 
the editor of the Heights Press as ex- 
pressed in an editorial the week follow- 
ing the school edition. 


“We resume our task this week in 
some diffidence lest our readers will 
think that the pupils did a better job 
than the regular staff of the Heights 
Press. 


“We may find there is a future Dana 
or Pulitzer or Fannie Hurst among these 
merry and earnest students. Whether 
or not that proves the case, this group 
of young people have had an experience 
in creative effort that cannot fail to be 
to their advantage.” 


Mr. Spencer is faculty adviser 
to the BLack AND GoLp, the pub- 
lication of Cleveland Heights High 
School. 
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Central Has Real Actress in 
Lenore Timmerman Who 
Plays at Shubert Theater 


Pupil First Took Up Drama 
18 Months Ago—Has Had 
Intense Interest in Art All 
Her Life—Studies Under Jes- 
sie Miller, Bainbridge Player 


Is Central destined to graduate a fu- 
ture famous actress? 

That, of course, is a question of the 
future, but ’tis quite right to ask it, 
when an actress is enrolled within the 
school walls. 

Lenore Timmerman, “B” sophomore, 
who is playing all this week at the Shu- 
bert theater as Rosie in “Treat ’Em 
Rough,” is the person in question. 

This, however, is not Lenore’s “first 
strike” at acting. During the last week 
of school last June, while a student at 
Bryant junior high school, she played 
with Miss Martha Hedman, internation- 
ally known actress, in “Bride of the 
Lamb,” also given at the Shubert. 


Studying Dramatic Art 

Lenore did not start to study dra- 
matic art until 18 months ago, but all 
her life she has been intensely inter- 
ested in that line of work. Lenore is 
studying with Miss Jessie Miller, who 
is one of the Bainbridge Players and 
who teaches at the Minneapolis school 
of Music and Dramatic Art. 

Last June when Miss Hedman arrived 
in Minneapolis there was the child’s 
part of Verna Bowman open and Miss 
Miller advised Lenore to try out. Le- 
nore was chosen to play the 30-page 
part. 

“At first I didn’t think I’d be able to 
learn my part quickly enough for the 
first rehearsal, but gradually I ‘caught 
on’ and it went very smoothly,” Lenore 
said. 

“*The Bride of the Lamb’ is a tra- 


gedy and ‘Tream ’Em Rough’ is more 

of a comedy. Personally, I like com- 

edies best, because I love to make peo- 

ple laugh. I think that comedy is more 

pleasing to an audience than tragedy.” 
Sorry It Was Over 

“T was very sorry when my acting last 
spring was over, because I wasn’t sure 
I’d get the chance to act again, but now 
that I have it I am very much satisfied. 
We practised all last week on the play 
and gave the first performance Sunday. 
I only have an eight-page part, but I’m 
perfectly happy. I take the part of an 
Italian girl, which requires Italian dia- 
lect, and that’s what I like very much. 
In fact, I like any kind of dialect pieces, 
Swedish especially. This play isn’t what 
you’d call a straight comedy, but it 
isn’t a tragedy, and it has many funny 
parts in it. When this is over I suppose 
I’ll feel the same as last time, but I 
shall keep right on studying with Miss 
Miller.” 

Lenore was never in such a big pro- 
duction before she got her chance at 
the Shubert. She had been in recitals, 
given by her teacher, and in plays at 
Bryant junior high school. When she 
was graduated from Bryant she took 
the part of a Swedish maid in one of the 
class plays. She often gets calls from 
various clubs and organizations of the 
city to speak at meetings. 


—Central High News, 
Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A well-written account of a high 
school pupil with unusual dramatic 
ability. The one sentence “lead” 
in the form of a question varies 
from the usual type. 


What Color Shall 
It Be? 


A learned man once said, “Simplicity 
in speech, manner, and dress is the foun. 
dation of a truly noble character.” This 
seemingly was one motive which 
prompted the upper classmen to origin- 
ate a movement for uniform dress for 
girls. 

On Monday morning, October 17, the 
upper classmen will execute their idea, 
and each will appear in a smock of 
her own selection. It may be added 
that the upper classmen sincerely hope 
their girl friends will follow suit. 

Although wearing smocks is not com- 
pulsory, it is highly desired as well as 
altogether advisable. As we _ know, 
everything has some advantages and 
some disadvantages. However, in this 
case, it seems that the sonorous enthus- 
iastic voice of advantage drowns the 
feeble voice of disadvantage. 

In this school, as in any other, there 
are the “rich and the poor of us.” It is 
quite natural that those who are able 
to purchase better clothes should do 
so. Here, then, begins an endless con- 
troversy over dress. The wearing of 
uniform dress by girls is, then, one 
means of remedying this condition. Var- 
iety in dress can be obtained inexpen- 
sively through change of colors. 

Another advantage is the fact that 
smocks can be easily laundered and al- 
ways present a fresh and neat appear- 
ance. 

The biggest and best advantage of all 
is that it will eradicate the overeat 
puzzle, “Heavens! What dress will 
wear today?” 

Girls! Will you wear them? 

—“Jeff Booster,” 
Jefferson High School, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


A common sense idea. 


D. Morrison Finds Old Pilgrim Newspaper 


While breaking ground to build his 


house, Saturday, November 12, 1927, 
Douglas Morrison found, encased in a 
bottle sealed with wax, a newspaper 
bearing the strange title, “The Algon- 
guin Herald, the best newspaper of the 
New England region.” It was dated 
November 25, 1621. The entire front 
page was filled with an account of a re- 
cent feasting party given by the Pilgrim 
fathers in thanksgiving to the God who 
kept them so safely in their new home, 
America. Written in Indian sign lang- 
uage, the story ran as follows: 
“Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 


this week, our honorable chief, Powhat- 
ton and his immediate family were the 
guests of the Pilgrim fathers at their 
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community house. In order to express 
their thankfulness for being so gracious- 
ly guarded by their God, the White 
Father, they set aside these three days 
to devote to this. 

“The chief of each family tribe was 
invited and asked to bring his family. 
Many natural enemies sat side by side, 
around the festive board which was 
weighted down with turkey, chicken, po- 
tatoes, pies, and an abundance of fruits. 
At the beginning of the first day of 
feasting, it was suggested that the tur- 
key gobbler be made the emblem of this 
day, and that every year, such an oc- 
easion of thanksgiving should be obser- 
ved. The suggestion met with the 
unanimous approval of all the diners, 
and one Ray Gorman, a rosy-cheeked, 


pleasingly plump boy added that all tur- 
keys should be fed magnificently for 
several weeks before the day. ; 

“All the demure little maidens assist- 
ed their mothers in serving the meals, 
while their mischievous brothers pound- 
ed the tables impatiently at the least de- 
lay. 

“A friendly spirit was furthered be- 
tween the white man and us, his red 
skinned brothers, for the white men 
were initiated into the mysteries of the 
peace pipe.” 

—“Calumet Herald,” 
Hammond (Ind) H. S. 


This feature story was very 
seasonable, appearing in a Thanks- 
giving number. 

—_—_—_—_—_———" 
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Hamilton Tells 
How “Pickwick” 


Became a Play 


“Piped An Eye” When Dickens 
Fellowship President 
Approved Play 


With flashes of humor and rare un- 
derstanding of a high school audience, 
Cosmo Hamilton, author and dramatist, 
sketched his experiences in dramatiz- 
ing “Pickwick” before the assembly 
last Tuesday. 

Tall, clean-cut, with dark eyes and 
a thick mustache, monocle on a tape 
around his neck, long hands grasping 
the lapels of his gray tweed coat, Mr. 
Hamilton put his audience at its ease 
with a modest manner entirely unex- 
pected in a man, heralded as he is 
throughout the world of literature. 

“I was surprised, astonished and dis- 
heartened to learn that the Pickwick 
Papers had no story,” he explained, 
“but the whole was so whimsical and 
fascinating that I decided to construct 
a plot dealing with the adventures of 
Samuel Pickwick and the other mem- 
bers of the Pickwick Club.” 

He went on to say that Sir Martin 
Conway, President of the English Dick- 
ens’ Fellowship, hearing of his purpose, 
declared it impossible to dramatize 
Pickwick Papers. Hamilton promised 
that he would read the completed play 
to him and if he disapproved of the 
result he would not use it. 

“When I finally read the finished 
work to Sir Martin,’ continued Mr. 
Hamilton, “I felt rather weak in the 
solar plexus.” Sir Martin approved in 
the words of Pickwick. 

“‘God bless you!’ he said. At that I 
piped an eye. You don’t know what 
that means? Oh! That’s ‘blubbed a 
tear’ in American.” 

Mr. Hamilton caused ripples of laugh- 
ter as he humored his audience with 
typical English phrases and mannerisms. 

He is a graduate of Oxford Univer- 
sity. During the war he served in both 
army and navy and is one of the organ- 
izers of the Royal Naval Air Service. 

A series of novels and dramas are 
accredited to his name. “Caste” is his 
latest achievement as a novelist. 

“The stage,” he went on in his charm- 
ing English accent, pushing up his mus- 
tache with a bent finger, “should not 
reflect the disagreeable, painful or sor- 
did. Tired people attending the theatre 
should get inspiration, hope, courage 
and faith in a delightful, refreshing 
performance.” 

He acknowledged the _ enthusiastic 
applause of the audience with a fine 
British salute. 

—The Cherry Tree, 
George Washington H. S. 


New York City. 


Eprror’s Note—"“Covering” an 
assembly address is not an easy task. 
This reporter in his summary 
“lead” where he emphasizes the 
humor and audience understanding 
of the speaker did a good job. The 
“heads” also are very appropriate. 
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heard the word “exile.’’ 


Note:—T his 


Argentine Daniels, an Armenian 
Girl, Tells Exciting Story of Life 


Hopes to Make Young People, Not Content With Life, Happier By 
Thought That There Have Been Many Others 
More Unfortunate 


By ARGENTINE DANIELS 
Here I am in America! The country for which I had longed for years. 


ARGENTINE DANIELS 


“B” Junior Has 41 


Horseshoe Trophies 


Forty-one trophies, including six 
silver cups, all won in horseshoe 
pitching tournaments is the rec- 
ord of Frank Stinson, “B” jun- 
ior. Nine gold or silver medals 
also are numbered among the 
awerds. 

Frank was at one time the boys’ 
horseshoe pitching champion of 
the world. 

In tournaments, Frank’s aver- 
age is three ringers out of every 
four horseshoes that he throws. He 
has thrown just one below the 
world’s record of 13 doubles. He 
has taken six horseshoes and put 
every one of them around the 
stake. 

Frank is now too old to enter 
the boys’ championship tourna- 
ment again. 

—Central High News, 
Central High School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


effective box 
brings to our attention an unus- 
ual bit of personal news that is of 
interest to all. 


How pleasant sounds the name of a free country to the ear which has always 

t Yet it has not the enchanting power to efface the 
memories of the past—those memories that recall to me my life clouded by the 
World War. 


« 


I was born in Mesina, Turkey, just 
after one of the many massacres, when 
my family had fled from Adana, leaving 
all their property to be plundered by 
the Turks. 

Two weeks after my birth, my father 
decided to come to the United States; 
but, having left his passport in Adana, 
he took the family to Buenos Aires, 
Republic of Argentine. After a year 
we returned to our country, and lived 
there peacefully for six years. When 
I was four years old, I went to kinder- 
garten. I had gone for only two years 
when the World War began and cast a 
dark shadow over my happy and peace- 
ful life. The Turks declared that all 
Armenians should leave ‘their houses 
and possessions and go to Aleppo, Sy- 


. ria. Therefore, hiring a cart, we start- 


ed the journey with a few blankets, 
some food, and all the money we had. 


On the way some were walking, oth- 
ers were on donkeys, horses, or carts 
drawn by men. All of them were weep- 
ing. They were like a flock of sheep 
carried by the shepherd, only Turk po- 
licemen replaced dogs, swords replaced 
sticks, and bitter words replaced car- 
esses. When we had to climb a hill, 
everybody would get off the carts and 
carry them up the hill with much diffi- 
culty. It really was an awful sight. 
Some children cried for food; others 
asked their tired fathers to carry them 
up the hill; and there were still many 
more pitiful sights. 

Ordered to Move on Again 

After fourteen days of suffering, at 
last we reached Aleppo, the center of 
exile. Renting a large room, we settled 
there and my father began to look for 
work. But the Turks, thinking that the 
sufferings of the fourteen days were 
not enough, sent another order that all 
the Armenians should be sent to Der- 
al-Zow, and there be massacred on the 
banks of the Euphrates. 

Since my mother. knew English and 
was a teacher to Turkish girls, she de- 
cided to go and beg Gemal Pasha to 
send our family to Damascus, where 
we would not be massacred. Her re- 
quest was granted! We were sent there. 

Death of Father Follows Rest 

After a few days of rest, father be- 
gan to work. He had worked for only, 
two months when typhoid fever seized 
him and put an end to his life. We had 
very little money left, and had to work 
in order to live. My eldest brother, 

(Turn to page 16.) 
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Seasonable Poetry 


Christmas 
MARGARET SMITH 
Stockings in a row— 
That means something, Oh! 
Christmas, don’t you know? 


Holly, mistletoe— 
Such a splendid show! 
Christmas, don’t you know? 


Candles all aglow— 
Bells across the snow! 
Christmas, don’t you know? 


Tripping to and fro— 
Secrets whispered low! 
Christmas, don’t you know? 
—The Monitor, 
New Castle (Penn.) H. S. 


Pines and Birches 
M. H. B. 


Row upon row 

Of pines 

In endless marching 
Across the hills 

Are straight and tall; 
Beautiful in majesty, 
Wonderful in symmetry 
And sameness, 

Glorious in form, 
Clear, and forceful. 


Here in this hollow 

Are clustered silver birches; 
Friendly, in groups; 

Crooked and gray, 

Leaning against their friends; 
Lovely in color, 

Pale, and soft, and restful. 


Oh, let me stay forever 
Here in this little hollow, 
Guarded by silver birches: 
Looking out on the greatness 
Of pines 
In endless marching 
Row upon row. 
—Student’s Pen, 
Pittsfield High School (Mass.) 


A Prayer 
VIoLET PuTNaM, ’29 
Across an azure sky 
Brave Sunset drew her brush, 
The evening star went by 
To note of hermit thrush. 
O God, make me a poet, 
To trace with magic pen 
The glory of the tapestry 
You flung across the glen. 
—High School Recorder, 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) H. S. 


| Delicate and poetic. 
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The Star of Bethlehem 


HELEN REED 


Cool and soft—the night wind, 
Over the desert’s sand, 
And in the sky but one lone star, 
Like the tip of a fairy’s wand. 
A glory has fallen on Bethlehem, 
Pale gold in one shining bar 
Of radiant light, and men turn in awe, 
And give their faith to the star. 
The silence is ever so wide and deep, 
Yet all of the city sings, 
And all of the city thrills to the song 
Proclaiming that Love is King. 
Oh, King of so many years ago, 
And King of the world today, 
We think of the star of Bethlehem 
Though half a world away. 
And always, wherever your footsteps 
lead, 
Encompassing peace, we know; 
And we carry the shine of the star in 
our hearts 
Wherever we chance to go. 
—Principian, 
Principia School, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


| Original note in an old theme. | 


More Truth Than Poetry 


JENNIE PALEES 


Oh, I wish I were a poet 

With flowing, raven hair 

And old, ill-fitting ragged clothes 

Which all great masters wear. 

For then ’twould be so easy, 

When teacher made me write 

A batch of foolish poetry, 

All in a single night. 

And if she found some errors, 

Quick as a flash I'd say, 

“Poetic license! Just got mine 

At the City Hall today.” 

—Eastern Echo, 

Eastern High School, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

u ho 


poets struggle for 


| The 


meter and rhyme will enjoy this. 


A Christmas Story 
‘6 AGGIE,” called Pat Clancy 


as he stepped into the room, 
closing the front door be- 

hind him, “I got a job.” 
“Well, it’s near time ye done some- 
thing,” bellowed back his wife. “Ye let 
Thanksgiv’ go by, and the children had 


no turkey, and now it’s near time ye’d 


begin to work, so as we'd have one for 
Christmas.” 

In the meantime, Pat had sneaked out 
figuring anything was better than get- 
ting lectured by his wife. 

That night Pat reported for work. It 
was his job to tend the railroad crossing 
at the ferry road. He entered his cabin, 
fixed himself comfortably in an old arm. 
chair and began to read the paper by 
the dim light of an oil lamp.. He was 
no sooner seated than the bell over his 
head rang out. Pat grabbed the lantern 
and strode out to the middle of the road 
to halt traffic. When the train rushed by 
he returned to his chair. 

Pat kept doing this same thing in the 
same way about ten times a night for 
two weeks. Then one night the bell 
rang and the Midnight Express from Chi- 
cago was nearing. Pat woke from his 
slumber, grabbed his lantern and rushed 
out to the center of the road. He was 
there about one full minute when a car 
that was coming toward him on the oth- 
er side of the track did not seem to heed 
the swinging of Pat’s lantern. Not only 
did the car dash across the railroad cross- 
ing, but it ran straight into Pat and 
threw him into the air with his lantern 
in his hand. 

Two weeks later in Court, the Rail- 
road was suing the owner of the car for 
running down Pat. Pat took the stand, 
and when asked what he was doing when 
he got hit, he answered: 

“I was standing in the middle o’ the 
road wavin’ me lantern.” 

“Then what happened?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“I was bumped and felt meself in the 
air, and don’t know anything after 
that.” 

At any rate the Railroad Company 
won the suit, and Pat was awarded a 
thousand dollars for his cuts and bruises. 

“Well, sure the kids will have their 
turk now,” said Pat as he placed the 
check in his wife’s hand. 

The next night the boss drove out to 
Pat’s house. 

“Pat,” he began, “the company owes 
you much. It was you that won the 
suit. You by your clean-cut, straight- 
forward testimony.” 

“Yes, Mr. Homer, but—that’s the 
closest shave and the biggest scare I ever 
had.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Clancy?” 

“Well, sure I did not tell them the 
lantern was not lit.” 

ELIZABETH GRAHAM, ’29. 
—Radnorite, 


Radnor H. &., 
Wayne, Pa. 


| A delightfully different story. | 
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Alibis 

“THE clock stopped.” 

“] missed the street car.” 

Every day teachers of South High 
School receive these timeworn excuses. 

A student coming late to school, when 
asked for an excuse, naturally gives the 
first one which, in his eyes, seems ac- 
ceptable. 

Alibis are used again in the classroom 
as the main weapon of the students who 
try to evade the reprimand of a teach- 
er. “I didn’t know the assignment. I 
forgot to take my book home.” 


Little do the students giving these 
alibis realize what great harm they are 
doing themselves. A student “getting 
by” with an alibi once will try it again, 
and soon he is using this detrimental 
weapon with regularity. 

Alibis are just as common in the out- 
side world as they are in the school. Peo- 
ple give alibis as regularly and as often 
in business as students do at school. An 
employee, who fails to turn out a very 
important piece of work, giving as his 
reason that he was too tired to complete 
it, may be excused once, but if he fails 
the second time, he is invariably dis- 
missed, 

An alibi now and then might be ex- 
cused, but when one overdoes it, then 
he is doing himself harm. Thus, if stu- 
dents resolve to try to accomplish their 
duties, they will not risk the danger of 
getting this bad habit. 


—South High Beacon, 
South High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Dying Race 


STUDENTS, rouse yourself to action! 
Save the dying race of waste baskets! 
Last year approximately one-fourth of 
the waste baskets in America died of 
starvation. That means, therefore, that 
America will be devoid of this long- 
standing line of willing workers by 1950. 

Last year at Tech four waste baskets 
had to be removed to a sanitarium be- 
cause they were so neglected. Starved 
to death at Tech! Can you imagine it, 
when so much good food is blowing 
around the campus? Each student who 
throws his candy wrapper on the ground 
instead of in the waste basket is aiding 
the destruction of this dying race. 

Let us show our humanity to dumb 
waste baskets by feeding them candy 
Wrappers, D papers, scrap papers, test 
papers, and all other papers so that Tech 
may rescue this almost extinct race. 


—Arsenal Cannon, 
Arsenal Technical H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Editorials 


These editorials help to form 
public 


“preachy” or “evangelistic.” 


opinion by not being 


Vignettes of San Antonio 


MissiON CONCEPCION, mingling age 
with beauty, ruin with romance, looks 
out from its twin towers over the en- 
croaching city. In spite of the homes 
that are crowding up to her very door, 


she preserves an aloof air. Tolerant and 
deeply aware of the trifles with which 
man clutters up his life, she casts a wise 
gray look back over the centuries and 
waits for what civilization will produce 
next. 

The stunted growth, trees seventy-five 
years old yet not as tall as a two-story 
house, allows this old mission to tower 
benignly over its surroundings. The 
soft hazy light that lends an Indian sum- 
mer beauty to November harmonizes 
with the slowly crumbling walls of the 
old church and fortress. In this same 
light a hundred years ago, a soft-spoken 
padre pattered about teaching his Indian 
converts. Echoes of. an Indian attack 
haunting the nooks’ and crannies of the 
mission make the modern stir and bustle 
over a newly-sunk oil well seem tame 
affairs, and the gracious calm accumu- 
lated through the lapse of centuries is 
unruffled. 

—Main Avenue Huisache, 
Main Avenue High School, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


As the professional newspaper 
prints interesting and_ historical 
pictures, so does the Main AvE- 
NUE HUuISACHE.” 


“Standard Americans” 

From all countries and climes, from 
the time of Washington to our modern 
age, peoples have been pouring into this 
vast land. 

The flood that started with the colo- 
nists and spilled like a tide from the At- 
lantic till it churned at the shore of the 
mighty Pacific has not ceased to this 
day. z 

From the old world have come all our 
religious creeds, and races to mix in the 
mighty vortex of this American civili- 
zation. All the good of this civili- 
zation is not the result of the efforts of 
one race; nor all the evils the products 
of a single creed. There is no standard 
of Americanism expressed in one certain 
religion or nationality. 

Yet there are those who consider oth- 
ers who are of a different religion or 
race as being far from the true Ameri- 
can. 

The only true Americans of this coun- 
try have been shut off on little, cramped 
reservations. 

How foolish it is to call one European 
belief and one European race the stan- 
dard of American civilization. 

—Glenville Torch, 
Glenville H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Broken Promises 

You can’t eat your cake 
And keep it too; 

But you can give your word 
And keep it. 

Tuis little verse was adapted from an 
old English proverb. 

Some 300 students at East Technical 
gave their word to the library but did 
not “keep it.” 

Three hundred promises were broken 
and consequently 300 library books are 
still unaccounted for. 

It seems to be a human characteristic 
to forget to return the things we bor- 
row. We take books from the library 
and for some reason we forget to return 
them. 

Such a small trifle as forgetting to re- 
turn a book may not seem important to 
us, but nevertheless it causes the library 
a great deal of trouble and it is also a 
drain on library finances. 

Those 300 missing books are estimated 
to be worth approximately 450 dollars. 
Several good sets of reference books or 
about 200 of the latest novels could have 
been purchased with that lost money. 

Remember, a wee bit of forgetfulness 
by each of us makes a whale of a differ- 
ence in the library. 

—East Tech Scarab, 
East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Far More than Comma Catching 


LMOST every amateur newspaper 

has a copy desk where all copy 

gets a perfunctory reading; but 
on few papers does the copy desk ascend 
above looking for misspelled words and 
misplaced commas. 

To do efficient work, the student copy 
reader should have within his reach a 
soft copy pencil, a serviceable dictionary, 
a pair of scissors, a pot of paste, a list 
of all the faculty members with their 
correct titles, a student directory which 
lists each student’s proper class numer- 
als, a file of the newspaper, a list of 
all organizations in the school and their 
officers, and a calendar of coming events. 
A city directory is often valuable. 

Of course, a copy desk can struggle 
along without all this equipment; but 
many minor errors are saved if sources 
of information are at hand. 

The duties of the copy reader are six- 
fold: (1) 
(2) to make the story conform to the 


to catch elementary errors; 


paper’s style sheet by substituting syn- 
onyms and by rewriting weak sentences; 
(3) to eliminate all personal opinion and 
editorialization; (4) to protect the paper 
from printing any libelous or objection- 
able matter; (5) to pep up the story by 
tearing it apart, if necessary, and re- 
building it; (6) to judge the relative 
news values of all stories crossing the 
copy desk. 
II 

How to make a story conform to a 
paper’s style sheet can best be shown by 
a practical example. A story submitted 
may read: 

Who 


pearl and sterling crown of the Car- 


will wear the mother-of- 
nival Queen at the Spanish Carnival 
to be held in the Gym, Saturday night, 
the 29th of May? 


vote for the Queen in Chapel two 


The scholars will 


Miss Johnson of 
will be 
Ruth Jones will 
be the Chairman, assisted by the fol- 
lowing committees, which she has ap- 


weeks from today. 
the 


sponsor of the affair. 


Spanish Department 


pointed. Costumes, Mary Smith, Ad- 
Mary 


vertising, Fred Dale, James Doe, 
Bush, Programs, Elizabeth Clear. 
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By WILLIAM M. FRENCH 


William M. French, who writes 
this story on copy reading for the 
Review, is managing editor of the 
State CoLL_eceE News, under- 
graduate weekly at New York 
State College for Teachers, Al- 
bany. As desk editor last year, 
he had charge of the paper’s copy 
reading. He is a reporter on the 
ALBANY EvENING News and the 
KNICKERBOCKER PReEss. 


The copy reader glances through the 
small 
letters the capitals in Carnival Queen, 
Gym, Queen, Chapel, De partment, 
Chairman, Costumes, Advertising, and 
Programs. 


article and “‘marks down” into 


Some papers permit such 
capitalization to stand, but an article 
seems to read more smoothly if there are 
less capitals to bump into. The trend 
newspapers is toward 
“lower case” use rather than toward cap- 


italization. 


in commercial 


Names of people, organiza- 
tions, days of the week and months are 
nearly all that need capitals. The final 
decision in this the 
paper’s style. 

Now thinks the 
phrase fo be held is superfluous, for any 
coming event is to be held; giving the 
date is enough, for the date itself denotes 
a future event. 


matter rests with 


the copy reader 


Gym is changed into 
gymnasium, for the paper does not per- 
mit such abbreviations. For the sake 
of uniformity, the 29th of May is chang- 
ed to May 29. 

Scholars 


nymous. 


and students are 


not syno- 


Students is the word to use 
here. To make the story more definite, 
the actual date of two weeks from today 
is used. Chapel signifies a place of wor- 
ship, Webster says, so the copy reader 
substitutes assembly. 

By consulting the college catalog, he 
finds that Miss Johnson of the Spanish 
Department is really Professor Helen R. 
Johnson, head of the Spanish department. 
Specific names and titles must be used, 
for there may also be a Miss Johnson 
student in the department. 


But one sponsors the christening of a 
liner; one is patron or patroness at a 


party. So patroness replaces sponsor, 
Affair has come, partly through news- 
paper usage, to mean a brawl. One reads 
of affairs in the graphics and tabloids, 
not in school papers. The copy reader 
prefers event, or even better, carnival, 

The sentence giving the names of the 
committee is weak and confusing. It 
would be well to place a period after 
Chairman.. The punctuation is faulty, 
for the reader of the paper will not be 
able to understand whether Mary or 
Elizabeth will have charge of the pro- 
grams. And who are they? Are they 
freshmen or seniors? The copy reader 
consults the student directory and then 
places the class numerals following the 
names. 


Rewritten, the story reads: 

Who will wear the new mother-of 
pearl and sterling crown of the carni- 
val queen at the Spanish carnival in 
the gymnasium Saturday night, May 
29? Students will vote for the queen 
in the weekly assembly, Friday morn- 
ing, April 22. 

Professor Helen R. Johnson, head 
of the Spanish department, will be 
patroness. Ruth Jones, ’27, is chair- 
man. She has named the following 
committees: costumes, Mary Smith, 
°28; advertising, Fred Dale, ’28; James 
Doe, ’29, and Mary Bush, ’29; pro- 
grams, Elizabeth Clear, 730. 

By the same principle, the following 
story will be rewritten. Originally it 
read: 

Women’s basketball team is to play 
the final game of their season when 
they encounter the graduates tomor- 
row at 2:30 P. M. in the gym. Sev- 
eral alumni will be back to play with 
our girls. 

Rewritten, it reads: 

The women’s varsity basketball 
team will play the last game of its 
season when it meets the alumnae five 
tomorrow afternoon at 2:30 o’clock 
in the gymnasium. Several alumnae 
are expected to return to oppose the 
undergraduates. 


Il 


Editorialisms and __ personal 
are numerous in school papers. The prop- 
er place for partial comment is in the 
editorial columns and in signed stories. 
A paper’s duty is to present facts, not 
the opinions of its reporters. Such edi- 
torial statements are: Since debates att 
of infrequent occurrence here, it is bop- 
ed that much interest will be shown; 
For the boy who can not go to college, 
the school offers the greatest possible 


opinions 
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opportunity ; The singer, always popular 

sang several interesting and entertaining 

solos which everyone thought delightful. 
IV 

Completely rewriting the story is of- 
ten necessary. Pepping up the story in- 
cludes writing an attractive lead, making 
certain all necessary information is in- 
included, and presenting the facts in a 
straight-forward, coherent and unified 
manner. Rewriting is frequently neg- 
lected on school papers, where almost 
any copy can “get by.” 

The reporter may have incorporated 
all the information in the story, but the 
copy reader must see that the right news 
A lead must 
serve the double purpose of summarizing 


the 


when, where, what, why, and how;— 


angles receive emphasis. 


the story—with traditional who, 
and advertising the story so that the 


reader will want to read it. For in- 
stance, the reporter’s story may read: 
Kappa Phi Kappa, a national pro- 
fessional education fraternity for un- 
dergraduate Chi 
chapter at State College at a dinner 
in the University Club, Monday night. 


Among the speakers were Professor 


men, installed its 


John M. Sayles, who spoke on finan- 
cial returns from teaching; Dean A. 
S. Hurst of Syracuse University, who 
said education is becoming a big busi- 
ness; Professor 

Then follows three or four paragraphs 
giving the names of the members, the 
national officers, and the purpose of the 
fraternity. It concludes: 
“Financial opportunities in the 
teaching field will be much greater 
in the Professor 


next ten years,” 


Sayles said. “The time for success 


in education is never so propitious as 


By consulting the files of the paper, 
the copy reader learns that the list of 
members, the purpose of the fraternity, 
the names of the speakers, the time and 
place of the meeting were all given in an 
Evidently 
he must hunt up a “hot point.” He 
knows that in a teacher training insti- 


advance story on the topic. 


tution the students are interested in their 
future salaries as teachers. Then the 
financial opportunities is the point to 
emphasize. 

Finding the “hot point” near the end 
of the story, the copy reader cuts it out, 
Pastes it on a blank sheet of copy paper, 
and writes in a few words. The story 


December, 1927 


has been changed from a mere chroni- 
cle of dry mention into a story capable 
of appearing in one of the major positions 
in the paper. The revised story reads: 
“Financial opportunities in the 
teaching profession will be much 
greater in the next ten years,” Profes- 
sor John M. Sayles, head of the educa- 
tion department and secretary of the 
placement bureau, told Chi chapter 
of Kappa Phi Kappa at its installation 
dinner in the University club Monday 
night. 
“The time for success in education 
has never been so propitious as now,” 
he informed members of the new pro- 
fessional education fraternity. ‘“The 
state of New York has spent more this 
year for education alone than it spent 
for government in all branches ten 
years ago.” Professor Sayles spoke of 
the time several years ago when $450 
was considered good pay for a woman 
teacher. 
Dean A. S. Hurt of Syracuse Uni- 
versity declared that education is be- 
coming “more and more a ‘big busi- 
ness’.” He cited examples of school 
executives who have programs involv- 
ing the expenditures of millions of 
dollars. 
Then follow short summaries of the 
talks given by other speakers, then the 
names of chapter officers, a list of mem- 
bers, and a sentence on the organization 
of the fraternity. 
V 

Judging relative news values means 
determining how much space each story 
is worth when compared with every oth- 
er story in that issue’s copy. It is evi- 
dent that whatever story will be read 
by the most people should be longer than 
one which would be read by only a few. 
For instance, in a news sense, a scoop or 
beat on a new major course to be offered 
by the department of education is of far 
more value than the report of a chess 
and checker club meeting. 


Perhaps the former is shorter than the 
latter as they first come to the copy 
desk. The club story can easily be 
slashed from several words until it re- 
mains a stick of fifty words, without 
omitting any important details. 

The education course story may be 
returned to the reporter for more in- 
formation, if there is time before the 
“dead-line.” If not, the copy reader 
must pad it until it will warrant a num- 
ber one or number two head on the 
front page. 

VI 


We see then that copy reading is far 
more than comma catching. When school 
papers of America develop this angle of 
their production as it should be develop- 
ed, then will the school press have ad- 
vanced far toward the true standards of 
the better class commercial newspapers. 


Junior 


Declares 


Good morrow, friends, both old 
and new! 
I'm glad I’m here today; are you? 
Each month I'll bring some wis- 
dom rare 
To those who read me with due 
care. ‘ 
This bit I leave with you todays 
“Waste not thy sunshine, but 
make hay!” 
—Fairmount Junior, 
Fairmount Jr. H. S. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Here and There 
(Continued from page 2). 

NATHALIA CRANE has been announced 
winner of the poetry competition found- 
ed on the trans-Atlantic flight of Colonel 
Lindbergh and sponsored by George H. 
Doran Company and Mitchell Kennerly. 
The first prize was five hundred dollars. 

“The Wings of Lead” was the title 
of the winning poem among three thous- 
and contributions. 

The second prize was awarded to 
Thomas Hornsby Ferrd and the third, to 
Babette Deutsch. 

The judges were Christopher Morley, 
John Farrar, and Mitchell Kennerly. 

3b + oe od 

Betty Rosser of Lincoln High School 
of Cleveland, Ohio, on October 19, 
wrote a letter to the Queen of England, 
accompanied by the October 12 issue of 
the Lincoln Log. Betty had written an 
article in this issue in which she con- 
trasted the American and Welsh schools, 
the latter of which she had formerly at- 
tended. The private secretary to the 
Queen answered the letter because there 
is a rule which forbids the Queen’s ans- 
wering such a letter. 


AT A meeting of the Hi Press club of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, high schools on No- 
vember 10, the play, “Copy,” was pre- 
sented. 

The cast, composed entirely of boys of 
the Mask and Wig club of the South 
High School, was coached by Miss Kath- 
ryn Donald. 

Besides this feature, a dinner, a dance 
and a speech by an editor of one of the 
city newspapers were planned and suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Miss Florence E. Hazleton, teacher at 
the West Commerce High and adviser of 
the club, was assisted by Frederic D. Al- 
drich, last year’s adviser of the club. 
Miss Hazleton was in charge of the meet- 


ing. 
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The Style Book 


QUOTATION MARKS 


1. Use double quotation marks before 
and after direct quotations, unless quoted 
matter is set in narrower measure. 

2. Use double quotation marks before 
and after titles of books, plays, songs, 
etc., inculding a, the, when these are 
part of the title: “The Merchant of Ve- 
nice.” 

3. Names of other publications are 
not set with quotation marks: the Pub- 
lic Ledger. The names of one’s own 
school publications are usually set in cap- 
itals and small capitals (caps and small 
caps): THE SENTINEL. 

4. Do not use quotation marks around 
nicknames of persons: Ty Cobb, Bill 
Haggerty. Unless the person is usually 
known by a nickname, use nickname 
sparingly, if at all. 

STANDARD FORMS FREQUENTLY USED 

So many situations occur again and 
again in a publication that it is well to 
adopt a standard form. 


TRACK SUMMARY 


This sample portion of a track sum- 
mary shows styles for places, times, 
heights, distances, etc. 

100 yd. dash—Won by Morton, R.; 
Chase, T.; Clark, R.—time, 10 2-5 sec. 
880 yd. run—Won by Burk, T.; Tomlin, 
T.; Wilkins, R.—time, 2 miti., 10 2-5 
sec. 

High jump—Won by Gage, T.; Bates, 
R.; Winters, T.—height, 5 ft., 6 3-4 in. 
Broad jump—Won by Bates, R.; Wal- 
ters, R.; Jenkins, T.—distance, 19 ft., 
7 7-8 in. 


ELECTIONS (ORDER, PUNCTUATION, 
CAPITALIZATION ) 

The new officers are: George M. Low- 
er, president; William J. Morrison, vice- 
president; Charles R. Ewart, secretary; 
James F. Pendleton, treasurer. 

DEBATE SUBJECTS 

The subject was “Resolved, That the 
United States - 

Several others are possible, especially 
in sports (baseball, basketball, soccer, 
etc.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Further information on school journ- 
alism and the usages involved in this 
style book may be found in the follow- 
ing: 

“Writing for Print,” H. F. Harrington. 
“Journalism for High Schools,” William 
N. Otto. 


“A Course in Journalistic 


Grant M. Hyde. 
“News Writing,” M. Lyle Spencer. 


Writing,” 


“Newspaper Writing and Editing,” Wil- 
lard G. Bleyer. 

“News Writing in High School,” L. N. 
Flint. 


“Journalism for High Schools,” Charles 
Dillon. 


“Essentials of Journalism,” H. F. Har- 
rington and T. T. Frankenberg. 


“News Writing,” Leo A. Borah. 


“Handbook of Composition,” Edwin C. 
Wooley. 


“Century Handbook of Writing,” Gar- 
land Greever and Easley S. Jones. 


The Relation of the School Publication 


to the Community 
(Continued from page 3.) 


of all your subscribers and then put into 
that paper the things that parents ought 
to know about the schools. 

The City of Seattle has long needed 
a new civic auditorium. With the civic 
auditorium was to be erected a great 
recreation field for the use of the city 
and the school pupils. The matter was 
put to a popular vote in an election last 
week and much of the preliminary cam- 
paigning in behalf of the project was 
conducted by the high school pupils un- 
der the leadership of the high school 
papers. These pupils realized that they 
were definite members of the City of 
Seattle and that they bore a direct civic 
responsibility. The influence of the 
school publication in projects of that 
kind may often be more powerful than 
that of your city dailies. 

The greatest service which the school 
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paper can render is its support of the 
school administration. Every such paper 
should have a reporter whose single task 
is to visit the office of the city superin- 
tendent every week to offer the services 
of the publication in helping him to pro- 
mote the best interests of the entire 
school program. The superintendent is 
unable to maintain personal contact with 
the parents of the city’s school children. 
Would it not be well to offer the col- 
ums of the school newspaper for the pur- 
pose of carrying home to the parents the 
messages he wishes to send them? The 
principal of a big high school will find 
the school paper valuable as a means of 
presenting his messages to the pupils as 
well as the parents. The school paper 
which is an asset to the school is one 
which proves that the school is an asset 
to the community. 


Argentine Daniels 
(Continued from page 11). 


who was sixteen, began to work for 
only $2.00 a week. Mother began to 
weave, and my sister and I learned to 
spin wool. 

Thus we struggled for four years, 
We were often hungry, and had to eat 
grass like animals. 

Again Escapes Death 

One day, as I was playing with my 
younger brother and our neighbor’s 
only son, a lady came and told us to 
follow her. Thinking that she would 
give us something to eat, we went with 
her. But, alas! Instead of giving us 
food, she was taking us out of the city 
to a large building where many inno- 
cent children were being killed, their 
only sin being that they belonged to 
the Armenian nation. We remained in 
this building for a whole day, and wait- 
ed our turn as sheep in a _ stockyard, 
The. fatal moment was approaching, 
when suddenly we saw mother. She 
had been told by an Armenian lady and 
had come to rescue us. The Turkish 
soldiers told her that we were orphans 
and that she had no right to take us, 
After a long argument mother succeed- 
ed in taking us. 

French Seize Cities 

The end of four years of suffering 
had come. The French had taken our 
cities, and we were very glad, hoping 
that we might go back to Adana. 

Mother, enduring all these hardships, 
was no longer able to wait. She became 
sick and died, leaving us fatherless and 
motherless in a foreign country, with 
only grandmother to take care of five 
orphans. 

When we returned to Adana I was 
ten years old, and did not know how 
to read or write. The American Semi- 
nary had decided to have two classes 
for beginners, and I was the first pupil 
on the list. 

During the first year everything was 
all right, but at the end of the year the 
Turks began to attack the city and kill 
the Armenians. My aunts, thinking 
Chicago a safe place, sent my brother 
there, and four of us to Cyprus. Dur 
ing the first month my sister died, and 
we were obliged to return to Adana. 

Attends American Armenian Girls’ 

School 

There we passed the summer and 
then went to Beirut, because the French 
were retiring, leaving Cilicia to the 
Turks, and making it unsafe for us to 
stay any longer. In Beirut I went to 
the American Armenian girl’s school, 
and was graduated after three years. 
After graduation, I went to a French 
school to improve my French; but after 
four months our passports being ready; 
I left school on March 4, 1926, and 
sailed for the United States with my 
two younger brothers. In one month 
we had at last reached Chicago, and 
joined my brother, whom T had not 
seen for five years. 


—High Spots, 
Battin High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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‘Columbia Scholastic Press Association ) 
Fourth Annual 
Contest and Convention 


March 9-10, 1928 
at Columbia University in the City of New York 


HE Columbia Scholastic Press Associ- 

ation and affiliated organizations will 
hold its Fourth Annual Contest and Con- 
vention at Columbia University in the City 
of New York on Friday and Saturday, 
March 9 and 10, 1928. 


The Association is now composed of 
schools from nearly all the States and from 
the territorial possessions and from Eng- 
land and Canada. The membership changes 
somewhat from year to year but it is con- 
stantly growing. 


It is the only national convention in the 
field of school publications and attendance 
is on the increase; 300 in 1925, 750 in 1926, 
1200 in 1927, ? in 1928. Will you be one of 
the busy delegates? Will your school be 
represented here among the staff members 
and faculty advisers-from all parts of the 
country ? 


The contest is to determine the best papers 
and magazines in the several classes as stat- 
ed in the special bulletin of the Contest and 
Convention. Cups were formerly awarded 
to the first prize winner but this year rib- 
bons will be given to the first, second and 
third place publications. There are so many 


good papers that it is no longer possible té 
pick out a sirigle paper as best. Conditions 
of publication vary in different schools and 
in different parts of the country and this 
new method will give a fairer distribution 
of honors. 


Some schools believe they are submerged — 
in a national contest and because they do 
not secure a mention of some kind it is not — 
worth while to enter. They say they get — 
more out of a local or state contest. Un- 
doubtedly they do in the way state contests 
operate. It is only when you go away from. 
home that you realize how you stand in the 
eyes of the world. An honor is to be sought — 


for and can be secured only after great ef- #f 


fort extending over several years of time. — 
One rises to an honorable position; the po- 
sition never reaches down to lift one up. 
Schools which think in this manner would 
refuse to have anything to do with a : 
dential election because it did not benefit . 
them personally. , 


Circulars should be in your hands before — 
you get this magazine. If you do not get — 
one write to the secretary. Send your 
papers in on time and register early for ier 
Convention. 


Further information from 
Joseph M. Murphy, Secretary 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, 
New York City 
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